THE   TITANIC   ADVERSARY

brain and into the plexus of the instincts, through the
channels where the blood coursed, or into those depths
where conscious thought no longer governs. They could
deal gently with one another for reasons of policy and
out of consideration for the cause, like two logs carried
down on the current of a stream they could drift comfort-
ably side by side, but at the first bend, at the first loop
in the river-bed, they were fated to ram one another.
The conflict thus arising was inescapable and proved to
be of world-wide significance.

As was to be expected, the conqueror in this battle
was Luther, not merely because he was the greater genius
of the two, but also because he was more used to com-
bat and was a merry fighter. Luther remained all his
life of a pugnacious disposition, a born wrestler with God,
with man, and with the devil, Warfare was for him not
only a pleasure and an outlet for his energies, but likewise
a means of salvation from himself. A skirmish, a quarrel,
dissension, fisticuffs, were a kind of spiritual blood-letting
for Luther; and it was only when he came to blows,
only when a tussle \vas in full swing, that he felt himself
to be the man he was and filling to the full his manly
measure. With passionate delight, he hurled himself into
the fray, whether the cause happened to be a righteous
one or an unrighteous one. "An almost deathly shudder
runs down my back,5' writes Bucer, Martin Luther's
friend, "when I recall the fury that boils up within the
man as soon as he comes face to face with an opponent,"
It is undeniable that Luther fought like one possessed
when he went forth to battle, fought with his whole body,
fiercely, with bloodshot eyes, and foam on his lips; and
las furor teutonicus seemed to act as a purge on the feverish
poisons within him. In actual fact, it was only when
striking out in a blind frenzy, releasing his anger, that he
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